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Abstract 


Recently, I have introduced the notion of a miniature of a boundary situation (Dimkov, 2018). It 
views the process of creativity as a miniature of a boundary situation, in which the ideas of Karl 
Jaspers and Sigmund Freud are combined. Thus, the miniature represents a problem-solving 
situation via the means of a regression in the name of the ego or a third thought process (Dimkov, 
2016). In such situations of creativity, one is forging a new worldview or a Weltanschauung by 
discovering new knowledge. The third thought process, as well as the miniature of the boundary 
situation, can be experienced only inward and subjectively by personal immersion in the 
situation, they lie outside the scope of objectification and they receive meaning only from a 
concrete personality and a concrete miniature situation, but their product is objective, it is a 
creative product. In this sense, heuristic methods do fail in boundary situations. Moderate stress 
is inherent to the boundary situation, the phenomenon of flow (Csikszentmihalyi, 2013) and its 
miniature, in which quantitative accumulations lead to qualitative changes, laying on a single 
continuum. Such a continuum is constructed nowadays in phenomenological psychiatry. In 
conclusion, the creative process viewed as moderate stress represents an intellectualizing of the 
miniature of a boundary situation or a sublimation. 


Keywords: Karl Jaspers, boundary situation, miniature, creativity, stress, third thought process, 
philosophy, psychology. 


1. Introduction 


Research in the field of psychology of creativity is flourishing, whereas research in the 
field of philosophy of creativity is scarce even nowadays. In the current article, I make a connection 
among three concepts in order to elucidate both the philosophy and psychology of creativity in 
their intimate interrelationship, namely: (1) the concept of a third thought process, (2) the concept 
of flow, and (3) the concept of a miniature of a boundary situation. The first two are psychological 
concepts, whereas the third as a synthesis of the first two is a philosophical concept. The concept 
of a third thought process is derived from the Freudian dichotomy of a primary and secondary 
thought processes, whereas the concept of a miniature of a boundary situation is derived from 
the concept of boundary situations (Grenzsituationen) of Karl Jaspers. The concept of flow is part 
of the psychology of creativity, but it has a phenomenological aspect as well. 
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e Research in psychology of creativity is flourishing, but the research in philosophy of creativity 
is scarce. 

e To elucidate creativity is to connect findings in psychology with certain philosophical concepts. 

e The third thought process, the phenomena of flow and stress represent some of the basic 
psychological features of the process of creativity. 

e The concept of a miniature of a boundary situation represents a philosophical elucidation of 
creativity. 

e The miniature represents a synoptic synthesis of some basic psychological features of 
creativity, which are sublated in it. 











2. The Existenzphilosophie of Karl Jaspers 


Karl Jaspers developed his Existenzphilosophie firstly in his monograph on 
psychopathology General Psychopathology (Jaspers, 1959/1997). The notion of “Existenz” plays 
a major role in his philosophy. Existenz is defined as “One of the four modes of the Being we are; 
a being suspended between itself and Transcendence, from which it derives its being and on which 
is based; what never becomes an object, the origin, from which issues my thinking and acting” 
(Lefebre, 1957, p. XIX). Existenz cannot be formally defined, but one can think about it. Existenz 
has a relation to freedom and the freedom of choice. Existenz is the Kantian Ding-an-sich (the 
thing-it-itself) (Kant, 1781/1967). 


In his book Way to Wisdom: An Introduction to Philosophy (Jaspers, 1951/1964), 
Jaspers speaks of unconditional imperatives, whose origin is in ourselves in comparison to the 
conditional imperatives, whose origin lies outside of us. The unconditional imperatives represents 
commands from one’s authentic self (Existenz). Those imperatives are not objects of our will, but 
rather they are its foundation: “Only when I live by something that can no longer be explained by 
object knowledge do I live by the unconditional” (Jaspers, 1951/1964: 56). The unconditional is 
manifested in extreme situations (boundary situations) by guiding man on his path. It can never 
be objectively, but can be philosophically elucidated and interpreted. The unconditional has a 
reality only in a man, who follows it in his faith and awareness (Jaspers, 1951/1964: 57). The 
unconditional imperative is atemporal, thus it is eternal. Freedom cannot be an object for objective 
research, it has its origin in the unconditional imperative, in Existenz, in eternity, in our authentic 
self. In this way, “We men are never adequate to ourselves” (Jaspers, 1951/1964: 65). This means 
that we, as a Ding-an-sich or Existenz, know more than we actually know. 


The more authentically one lives, the bigger is his faith in God: “A man’s humanity 
depends on how deeply he gains guidance through this listening. To be a man is to become a man 
[...] God is for me in the degree to which I authentically exist” (Jaspers, 1951/1964: 65, 73; my 
emphasis). The more free and aware a man is of this certainty in God, the more he is aware of 
Transcendence, through which he is (Existenz): “Psychologically speaking, the voice of God can be 
heard only in sublime moments. It is out of such moments and toward such moments that we live” 
(Jaspers, 1951/1964: 70). God works through the free actions of man. Humanity, thus, depends on 
the level of following the guidance of God through listening to his voice. 


Man’s life is full of automatism and we rarely discover our true or authentic self or 
Being. Only when the vicious circle of automatism is broken, one can reach the undiscovered 
territories and aspects of our own identity (Dimkov, 2018: 76-77). The latter is revealed and 
manifested only in the face of Transcendence or before the other persons. Existential elucidations 
are not intellectual, but rather they require personal investment and empathy. 


Existenzphilosophie is sometimes defined as theological; however, here it is a question 
of a personal God, which Existenz represents and not of a universal one. The communication with 
this personal God or Existenz is performed through ciphers, which are always subjective, concrete 
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and immanent, they are “signs from the Transcendent we are”. The ciphers are a form of 
communication between the total self (Existenz) and the world subject, that is, the concrete 
personality. 


3. Boundary situations (Grenzsituationen) 


Karl Jaspers introduces the notion of a “boundary (or limit) situation” 
(Grenzsituation) in his monograph The Psychology of Worldviews (Jaspers, 1925/1960). Later he 
elaborates the notion in the third volume of the book Philosophy (Jaspers, 1932/1970) and Way 
to Wisdom: An Introduction to Philosophy (Jaspers, 1951/1964). The notion is part of the 
Existenzphilosophie of Jaspers. There is a large portion of secondary literature on the subject 
(Latzel, 1957; Olson, 1979; Hoffman, 1981; Ara, 1998; Miron, 2012; Fuchs, 2013; Mundt, 2014; 
Dimkov, 2018). Prototypical boundary or limit situations are the following ones: chance, death, 
suffering, struggle, anxiety, and freedom of choice. 


Jaspers elaborates the notion of a “boundary”, discussed by Immanuel Kant (Kant, 
1781/1967). According to Jaspers, the mere presence of a boundary includes a realm outside this 
very boundary. This realm is the Transcendence (Transcendenz), which man continuously strives 
to reach. In boundary situations, man reaches the boundary, they cannot cross it, cannot go 
outside it. Only through ciphers one acquires an indication for the existence of the Transcendent. 
Boundary situations are psychotraumas per se. They cannot be merely assimilated, even with 
preliminary preparation or via the use of heuristics methods. The situation can be understood only 
from within, through an empathic subjective experience. The boundary situation pierces through 
the comfort zone of the personality, only to allow it to forge a new and more stable Weltanchauung. 
The boundary situation represents the situation of man in general. Boundary situations are 
experience of Being itself and thus they reveal the authenticity of the individual maximally. 


In the struggle with boundary situations man is forced to adopt a new Weltanschauung 
(or worldview) or to experience a “retreat into an illness” (existential anxiety, neurosis, psychosis) 
(Olson, 1979: 21). Creativity thus represents a central moment, because it is required for the 
forging of the new Weltanschauung or the change of the values in the person’s value system (the 
system of axiaticy). Therefore, the more creative a given individual is, the more successfully they 
will battle the boundary situations (Dimkov, 2018). However, a stabilization of the “existential 
homeostasis” is never reached (Mechkov, 1970: 103; 1993: 16; 1995: 27), which means that the 
process of improvement of the actual Weltanchauung or value system is a continuous, never- 
ending process, which continues until the end of personal life. The established or actual 
Weltanchauung is under pressure face en face with the different types of boundary situations, 
which affect the personality on its basic level. 


Psychologically, the change of the Weltanschauungen or the value system (axiaticy) 
means that consciousness has to disorganize and reorganize the actual values in the value system 
or to organize a brand new value system (Milev & Mechkov, 1985: 10; Mechkov, 1993: 145, 153- 
154, 164; 1995: 236), which is supposed to be better than the previous one, and thus it will be 
sublated in it (Hegelian Aufhebung). The organization and the reorganization of the new values in 
the new value system (axiaticy), which have to be stabilized, require the personal capacity and 
characteristics of creativity. The more creative persons/individuals are more sophisticated in 
changing their Weltanchaaung, because they are more flexible in the structuring and organization 
of a new one, which, in turn, is stabilized and crystalized into a new, quasi-stable Weltanschaaung 
(Dimkov, 2018: 76-77). 


4. Third thought process, flow and creativity: The role of stress 


I have introduced the notion of a “third thought process”, an intermediary between the 
primary and the secondary thought process of Sigmund Freud’s metapsychology and 
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psychoanalysis (Dimkov, 2015: 46-48, 2016, 2018: 77). The dichotomy of primary and secondary 
thought processes can be defined as follows: “The primary process is primitive, irrational, 
illogical, preverbal, pleasure-oriented. The secondary process is advanced, rational, logical, 
verbal, reality-oriented. The primary process is known also as ideation, the secondary process is 
known as thinking” (Dimkov, 2015: 46-48; 2016: 187-188; 2018: 77; emphases are mine). By 
definition, the third thought process represents a “Boundary process of a concrete and imaginative 
representation of abstract notions, which is subjected to modifications of volition. It represents a 
regress in the name of the ego. The third process reveals itself as an invaluable means to creative 
thought which is flexible, open and elastic: features classified as ones of utmost importance to the 
process of creativity” (Dimkov, 2018: 77). 


According to my research, psychotomimetic drug, such as 2-CB (2.5-dimethoxy-4- 
bromophenethylamine) as well as the classical psychedelic drugs (LSD-25, psilocybin, mescaline 
and DMT), can artificially induce a state of third thought process thinking (Dimkov, 2018: 77-79). 
It represents a state of a dream-like experience: “[...] vivid sensorimotor imagery, alterations in 
thought processes, disinhibition of basic emotions and needs and changes in the feeling and 
control of the self [...] the experience of facilitated access to memories of the past and fantasies 
about the future” (Kraehenmann et al., 2017: 2032). 


Psychopharmacologically, this state is related to the activation of the serotoninergic 
5-HT- receptor and to the activation of the mesolimbic and mesocortical dopaminergic brain 
systems via the dopaminergic D, and D. receptors (Dimkov, 2018: 77-79). It is also related to the 
joined functioning of a three large-scale brain networks, namely the Central executive network 
(CEN), the Salience network (SN) and the Default-mode network (DMN) (Dimkov, 2018: 76). In 
particular, creativity as a third thought process engages both CEN and DMN, while SN is 
performing the switching between the two networks and their joined involvement in the process 
of creativity and the third thought process (Dimkov, 2018: 76). Interest as a feature of creativity is 
a subjective apprehension of an object through an attribution of a value. Interest can be defined 
as a selective or an unselective arousal purposing a mental penetration into things, with the goal 
of receiving or discovering a reward. Thus, interest is an individual trait, a part of the value system 
of a person. Interest is driven by the mood of curiosity (Dimkov, 2018). 


Thus, creativity as a manifestation of the third thought process is related to the 
phenomenon of “flow experience”, a “pleasant state of absorption of a person during an optimally 
challenging activity” and a state characterized by: “(a) intensely focused concentration on the 
activity, (b) loss of reflective self-consciousness, (c) deep sense of control, (d) distorted temporal 
experience (hours seem like seconds), and (e) the activity feels inherently rewarding 
(Csikszentmihalyi, 2002; Keller, 2011: 849; Peifer et al., 2014: 1; see Nakamura & 
Csikszentmihalyi, 2002). Csikszentmihalyi defines this state as “the flow of creativity” 
(Csikszentmihaly, 2013: 107). 


Flow-theory has been related to stress-theory (Tozman & Peifer, 2016: 329). Kaufman 
states, however, that “everyday creative people are less stressed, happier, more successful, and 
more satisfied with their jobs” (Kaufman, 2018: 1; emphasis added). Nonetheless, flow experience 
is correlated to moderate levels of stress which functions as an adaptive response or reaction 
(Dimkov, 2018: 76). To be noted, “stress could be transformed into flow when it is interpreted as 
challenge” (Kaufmann, quoted in: Peifer et al., 2014: 2). Furthermore, it has been reported that 
“the relation of flow-experience with arousal on the two stress systems describes an inverted u- 
function” [...] “flow-experience comes along with moderate physiological arousal” [...] “moderately 
elevated cortisol levels in a potentially stressful situation were associated with absorption is 
consistent with cortisol effects reported in the literature” [...] “flow-experience is characterized by 
a moderate level of arousal, as reflected through sympathetic and HPA-axis-activation” [...] “above 
a moderate level, more arousal is associated with lower flow” (Peifer et al., 2014: 2, 5). 
Additionally, it has been reported that “moderate “stressors”—or rather “activators”—might 
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facilitate flow-experience, whereas severe or enduring stressors hinder flow-experience” (Peifer et 

al., 2015: 1170). 

Table 1. “Shallow” and “deep” flow (Moneta, 2012: 28). 
“Shallow” flow 


¢ “My mind isn’t wandering. I am totally involved in what I am doing and I am not thinking of anything 
else. My body feels good... the world seems to be cut off from me... I am less aware of myself and my 
problems.” 





¢ “My concentration is like breathing... I never think of it... When I start, I really do shut out the world.” 


¢ “Tam so involved in what I am doing... I don’t see myself as separate from what I am doing.” 





“Deep” flow 
¢ “Tam really quite oblivious to my surroundings after I really get doing in this activity.” 


¢ “T think that the phone could ring, and the doorbell could ring or the house burn down or something 
like that...” 


* “Once I stop I can let it back in again.” 











5. A miniature of a boundary situation: A synopsis 


The flow of creativity can be explained by the dynamic of the third thought process (an 
intermediate thought process between the Freudian primary and secondary thought processes) 
(Dimkov, 2015, 2016). It essentially represents a regression in the name of the ego, where for 
short time there is a regression, but after it, there is a return to the normal functioning of the ego 
as secondary thought process (Kris, 1952; Silverman, 1965; Bush, 1969; Suler, 1980; Joffe & 
Peterson, 1981; Knafo, 2002; Martindale, 1999; Dimkov, 2015, 2016). 


In essence, “A “miniature” of a boundary situation thus would amount to a situation 
which is qualitatively, but not quantitatively, similar to a genuine boundary situation, being a 
nuance of it. In the miniature, which simplistically represents a problem-solving situation, one is 
allowed to be creative through the third thought process as the feature of “boundary” is preserved: 
it represents an “intellectualizing the miniature of a boundary situation, that is, performing a 
creative act of sublimation” (Dimkov, 2018: 88; emphasis added). The latter, which can be 
illuminated only from within, stands on the same ground in this aspect as the third thought 
process, which can be only experienced internally, and cannot be subjected to any objective and 
universal testing and measurement” (Dimkov, 2018: 87-88; see Holt, 2002: 461). In this way, a 
single continuum of the phenomenology of boundary situations and related creativity scores can 
be established. 


Creativity as a subjective phenomenon of consciousness has not been researched in 
depth. This is an issue for the phenomenological philosophy. There is a multitude of questions 
that are raised, namely: What is to be creative? How is the creativity represented within subjective 
consciousness? How does man, as a free agent, act when he or she is creative? Can we induce 
creativity by subjective and objective means? Why is man creative? Can creativity be learned? 
What is the role of creativity in one’s life? 


The subjective phenomenological side of creativity can be researched, not so much by 
studying the history of geniuses, but rather through a study of the basis of creativity and its relation 
to adaptation to the changing circumstances in the objective world. Thus, adaptation is creative 
in definition. The creative thinking bears a likeness to the practical or active thinking. Creativity 
can be studied in two ways: (1) as a specific adaptational syndrome, and (2) as a partially controlled 
behavioral reaction and behavior in general. 
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Third thought process and the miniature of a boundary situation are represented by 
the immersion in a concrete situation, in which the concrete individual constructs a concrete 
creative product. To be noted, “If genuine boundary situations are coupled to extreme negative 
emotions, to emotional stress, then stress in principle includes an aspect of the boundary situation 
in itself’ (Dimkov, 2018: 88). According to the concept of Hegelian Aufhebung or sublation, 
quantitative accumulations lead via leaps or jumps to qualitative transformations or changes 
(Vekilov, 1982). Stress can possess an adaptive role and it is subjected to U-inverted curve effects, 
where the optimum is placed on the top. When stress levels are moved towards the end of the 
curve, then a genuine boundary situation occurs. Creativity can be viewed as intellectual 
disinhibition, partially controlled, a feature of the third thought process (Dimkov, 2016). In 
neurobiological terms it is related to the level of entropy, randomness and probability; in 
existential terms it is related to authenticity and uniqueness; in philosophical terms it is related 
to ethics and freedom. 


6. Conclusion 


The concepts of a third thought process, the miniature of a boundary situation and the 
phenomenon of flow represent the process of creativity per se. Both the third thought process and 
the miniature of a boundary situation are subjective phenomena, which require an immersion into 
experience or consciousness, represented by the phenomenon of flow. The latter can be viewed as 
an adaptational syndrome, which is related to moderate levels of stress. Thus, creativity is defined 
as a problem-solving strategy and a coping with miniatures of a boundary situation via a partial 
disinhibition of the intellect (third thought process). If the process of creativity and its products 
are creative enough, then one has successfully coped with a concrete miniature of a boundary 
situation. All this allows one to position creativity scores and the success of dealing with a 
miniature of a boundary situation in a single phenomenological continuum, where there are 
quantitative changes and, sometimes, qualitative ones. 
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